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ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers,  Inc. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting 
Engineers,  Inc.,  preceded  by  a  dinner  at  7  o'clock,  convened  at 
8.55  p.  m.,  Monday,  January  16,  1933,  at  the  University  Club, 
1  West  54th  Street,  New  York  City,  President  Perin  presiding. 


The  following  members 
O.  H.  Ammann 
George  E,  Beggs 

E.  B.  Black 
Henry  R.  Buck 
Frederick  A.  Burdett 
George  W.  Burpee 
John  N.  Chester 

J.  F.  Coleman 

F.  G.  Cunningham 
J.  ViPOND  Davies 
Harrison  P.  Eddy 
Alfred  E.  Forstall 
George  W.  Fuller 
Alonzo  J.  Hammond 
Shortridge  Hardesty 
Philip  W.  Henry 

W.  S.  Kinnear 

vSilas 


were  present: 

Fred  Lavis 
Don  a.  MacCrea 
J.  R.  McClintock 
Alten  S.  Miller 

F.  A.  MOLITOR 

E.  K.  Morse 
George  A.  Orrok 
H.  deB.  Parsons 
Charles  Page  Perin 
Henry  G.  Perring 
William  B.  Poland 
Ralph  R.  Rumery 
James  F.  Sanborn 
J.  Waldo  Smith 
Carl  H.  Stengel 
Edwin  F.  Wendt 
Robert  Spurr  Weston 
H.  Woodard 


There  were  also  the  following  guests  present : 


B.  L.  Allen 

E.  M.  Allen 

Sydney  H.  Ball 

W.  P.  Beazell 

Charles  Lyon  Chandler 

Herbert  S.  Crocker 

James  Forgie 


George  W.  Kittredge 
W.  C.  Norris 
E.  N.  Noyes 
H.  S.  Pickering 
T.  T.  Read 
Charles  F.  Scott 
Wallace  Thompson 


President  Perin:  Our  distinguished  guests  will  have  to 
bear  with  us  for  a  few  moments  while  we  conduct  our  regular 
routine  business.  The  first  is  the  report  of  the  Tellers.  Mr.  Orrok 
will  kindly  give  that  to  us. 

Mr.  Orrok:  Mr.  Chairman,  your  Tellers  of  Election  find 
that  there  were  69  ballots  cast.  Four  of  these  ballots  were  un- 
signed, and  were  thrown  out;  one  of  the  ballots  was  imperfect, 
and  was  thrown  out,  leaving  64  perfect  ballots  to  be  counted. 
Messrs.  George  W.  Burpee,  Fred  Lavis  and  C.  H.  Stengel  each 
received  63  votes;   Scattering  1  vote. 

President  Perin  :  Apparently,  the  gentlemen  named  in  the 
first  list  of  three  members  are  elected.  Will  those  who  are  elected 
kindly  stand  up? 

Following  the  custom  of  the  Institute,  a  resume  of  the  year's 
activities  is  in  order  from  the  President. 

Our  membership  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1932  was  115. 
We  have  elected  members  during  the  year  to  the  number  of  3, 
we  have  lost  by  death  3,  by  resignation  5,  leaving  a  membership 
on  January  1,  1933,  of  110. 

We  regretfully  record  the  deaths  of: 

Morris  Knowles Pittsburgh 

C.  O.  Mailloux New  York 

Brig. -Gen.  Wm.  Barclay  Parsons.  .    New  York 

all  distinguished  engineers  and  a  great  loss  to  the  Institute. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the  life  of  the  Institute  the 
past  year  was  the  distribution  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  regard  to  investment  of 
American  capital  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  those  of 
Latin  America,  which  was  prepared  by  a  special  committee  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Lavis,  Molitor  and  Henry.  This  letter  was 
circulated  widely  among  bankers,  investors  and  other  interested 
parties,  in  the  United  States,  Latin  America,  England  and  South 
Africa.     Some  3,000  copies  were  sent  out. 

Another  pamphlet  which  met  with  much  appreciation  was 
the  address  of  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  of  Columbia  University  on 
"The  Present  Fiscal  Situation,"  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting 


of  the  Institute,  January  18,  1932.  1,000  copies  of  this  address 
were  printed  of  which  150  remain  on  hand  and  are  available. 

A  feature  which  met  with  favor  was  having  guest  speakers  at 
some  of  the  monthly  luncheon  meetings.  Dr.  Waddell,  at  the 
meeting  of  January  6,  spoke  of  a  book  entitled  "Vocational  Gui- 
dance in  Engineering  Lines"  to  be  written  by  leading  American 
speciahsts  in  various  branches  of  engineering,  and  among  these 
contributors  are  a  dozen  members  of  the  Institute. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  the  Council,  January  20,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Pirnie  presented  a  "Plan  for  Water  Works  Betterments  Work 
of  Permanent  Value  that  can  be  made  Part  of  a  National  Work 
Relief  Construction  Program."  The  ideas  expressed  in  that  paper 
were  later  realized  in  the  appointment  of  the  Engineer's  Advisory 
Board  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  the  formation 
of  which  the  Institute,  together  with  American  Engineering  Coun- 
cil and  other  engineering  organizations  played  its  part. 

On  April  6,  Dr.  Waddell  presented  his  ideas  concerning  the 
formation  of  a  syndicate  for  investigating,  financing  and  construct- 
ing public  works  in  Latin  America. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  4,  Admiral  W.  S.  Sims  made  a  very 
interesting  address  on  the  "Changed  Relation  of  the  Engineer  to 
the  Naval  Line  Officer"  and  the  "Relation  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Situation  in  the  Pacific." 

On  June  1,  Mr.  PhiHp  J.  Roosevelt,  of  the  firm  of  Roosevelt  & 
Son,  spoke  on  railroad  investments,  as  did  also  Mr.  Thos.  F. 
Woodlock,  now  associate  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

At  the  meeting  of  October  5,  Dr.  Waddell  presented  a  paper 
written  by  a  consulting  engineer,  entitled  "Make  This  the  Last 
Depression"  which  was  referred  to  American  Engineering  Council. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting  of  November  2,  A.  Henry  Mosle, 
Esq.,  of  the  law  firm  of  Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost,  Colt  &  Mosle, 
spoke  on  the  importance  of  safeguarding  investments  in  foreign 
countries  along  the  lines  already  emphasized  by  the  Institute.  He 
told  of  the  bankers  competing  for  loans.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Robt.  S.  Byfield  who  spoke  on  the  same  subject.  At  that 
meeting  Mr.  Lavis  called  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  impor- 
tance of  having  an  engineer  on  the  committee  about  to  be  formed 
which  is  to  occupy  a  similar  position  in  this  country  to  that  of  the 


Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  which  has  for  many  years  played 
an  important  part  in  London  in  regard  to  foreign  investments. 

At  the  meeting  of  December  7,  Mr.  James  S.  Carson,  Vice- 
President,  American  &  Foreign  Power  Company,  made  an  address 
on  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Public  Utility  Problem  in  Latin  America,'' 
copies  of  which  were  sent  to  all  the  members  with  the  minutes  of 
that  meeting.  Mr.  Carson  was  followed  by  Capt.  Robt.  K. 
West,  an  engineer  of  much  experience  in  Latin  American  countries. 

One  purpose  of  having  addresses  at  the  luncheon  meetings 
was  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  members  to  invite  guests,  particu- 
larly lawyers  and  bankers,  to  know  what  the  Institute  stands  for. 
At  the  various  meetings  above-mentioned  there  has  been  a  total 
of  35  guests,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Nixon,  formerly  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  an  important  man  in  political  and  business 
life  in  New  York;  Capt.  W.  V.  N.  Powelson  and  Commander 
G.  A.  Duncan  of  the  U.  S.  Navy;  Mr.  Pierpont  V.  Davis,  Vice 
President,  National  City  Company;  Mr.  Mark  Potter,  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  Mr.  Pierre  Jay,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Elisha  Walker  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 

The  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Institute  during  the  past 
year  would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  Committee  on  Professional  Practice  and  Ethics.  At  the 
meeting  of  January  6,  1932,  Mr.  Kinnear,  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee, presented  an  answer  to  a  question  raised  by  one  of  the 
members  in  regard  to  a  jobber's  discount.  Mr.  Alonzo  J.  Ham- 
mond, who  succeeded  Mr.  Kinnear  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
made  an  exhaustive  report  at  the  meeting  of  June  1  on  the  "Eleva- 
tion of  Professional  Standards"  which  had  been  most  carefully 
considered  by  his  Committee.  Mr.  Hammond  summed  up  his 
report  as  follows : 

"To  sum  up  the  report  of  your  Committee,  we  would  suggest 
the  following  procedure.  After  a  quite  exhaustive  discussion  of 
this  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute,  that  effective  means  be 
taken  to  suggest  to  Engineering  Educators  the  advisability  of  pre- 
liminary investigations  of  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  engineering 
degrees  both  educational  and  moral.  That  tests  be  made  of  the 
aptitude,  such  as  Mental  Alertness  tests,  of  the  student  as  well  as 
his  educational  qualifications. 


"Furthermore,  the  curriculum  should  be  strengthened  to  de- 
velop the  thinker,  the  Engineer  with  vision,  who  will  have  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  what  it  is  all  about  in  the  wider  sphere  than 
the  mere  technique. 

"As  most  Presidents  lecture  to  freshman  classes  in  order  to 
get  early  contact  with  the  students,  we  suggest  the  desirability  of 
the  introduction  by  these  lectures  of  a  course  in  Engineering  Ethics, 
which  may  be  stressed  from  time  to  time  by  other  lectures  through 
the  entire  course." 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hammond,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  this  matter  discussed  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Institute.  No  special  meetings  of  the  Institute 
were  held  during  the  past  season. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  September  7,  there  was  pre- 
sented another  report  by  Mr.  Hammond  on  the  following  question 
which  was  submitted  by  one  of  the  members : 

"Has  the  question  ever  arisen  whether  management  by  a 
Consulting  Engineer  under  a  contract  would  come  under  the 
stipulation  against  contracting,  as  a  preventative  of  membership 
in  the  Institute?" 

This  report  of  Mr.  Hammond  as  well  as  other  reports  of 
the  Committee  on  Professional  Practice  and  Ethics,  were  sent  to 
the  members  with  the  minutes. 

Among  other  activities  of  the  Council  was  a  letter  written  to 
Governor  Roosevelt,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sprague,  urging  the 
appointment  of  an  engineer  to  the  vacancy  on  the  State  Transit 
Commission. 

The  Council  also  received  the  report  of  Mr.  James  B.  French, 
the  Institute's  representative  on  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Merchants  Association  of  New  York  in  relation  to  the  revision  of 
the  New  York  Building  Code. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  2,  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  regard 
to  plans  for  balancing  the  Federal  Budget,  which  was  sent  to  the 
President,  members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  4,  a  resolution  was  passed  favoring  the 
repeal,  ab  initio,  of  the  Recapture  Clause  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act. 


At  the  meeting  of  November  2,  Mr.  Wendt  reported  on  the 
work  of  the  Engineers'  Advisory  Board  to  the  R.  F.  C. 

Dr.  Grunsky,  who  represented  the  Institute  as  Substitute 
National  Councillor  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  U.  S.  A.,  held  in  San  Francisco,  May  17-20, 
made  an  excellent  report  with  comments,  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  the  members  with  the  minutes  of  June  1. 

Mr.  Perring  represented  the  Institute  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Construction,  Washington,  October  13-14. 
Mr.  Henry  was  representative  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  High- 
way Research  Board,  Washington,  December  2.  Messrs.  Hallihan 
and  Hubbell  have  been  appointed  to  represent  the  Institute  at  the 
Highway  and  Building  Congress  to  be  held  in  Detroit  the  week  of 
January  16,  1933. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  members  in  attendance  at  the 
monthly  luncheons,  when  there  was  not  an  outside  speaker,  aver- 
aged 16  compared  with  21  at  the  four  meetings  when  there  was  a 
special  speaker.     At  these  four  meetings  guests  averaged  9. 

At  the  meeting  of  September  7,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sprague,  Past 
President,  was  granted  life  membership  on  account  of  his  long  and 
distinguished  career  and  the  great  interest  which  he  has  displayed 
in  the  Institute. 

One  of  our  Past  Presidents  suggested  that  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent should  give  his  views  as  to  the  future  of  the  Institute.  Of 
our  total  membership  of  110,  practically  23  per  cent,  are  charter 
members  who  have  been  for  23  years  active  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Institute.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  balance  have  been  members 
for  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  This  leaves  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  young  men  to  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  Institute 
and  to  keep  us  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  times. 

President  Molitor  in  his  address  some  years  ago  stated  that 
the  number  of  men  eligible  to  enter  the  Institute  was  not  as  large 
as  was  generally  assumed,  and  that  not  more  than  from  250  to 
350  men  could  be  found  who  would  measure  up  to  the  desired 
standard.  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  this  opinion,  and  feel 
that  the  Institute  would  be  far  more  useful  to  our  country  if,  in 
the  broad  field  of  Engineering,  it  diversified  its  choice  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  There  are  a  number  of 
eminent  Chemical  Engineers  who  on  the  ground  of  professional 
attainment,  distinction  and  character,  are  eligible.     In  the  do- 
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main  of  Metallurgy  there  are  a  number  of  men  who  would  be  an 
ornament  to  the  Institute  and  who  possibly  could  be  induced  to 
join.  Among  the  Mining  Engineers  are  several  men  whom  I 
feel  confident  the  Institute  would  welcome. 

In  my  judgment  the  greatest  work  of  the  Institute  has  been 
the  codification  of  its  standard  code  of  ethics.  To  Mr.  Kinnear, 
Mr.  Hammond,  Prof.  Landreth  and  his  committee  we  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude.  Despite  Prof.  Swain's  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
"ideals,"  I  think  that  code  will  always  stand  as  an  expression  of  the 
high  ideals  of  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  and 
should  be  one  of  the  grounds  for  attracting  to  our  body  the  highest 
type  members  of  the  profession. 

In  looking  over  the  names  of  those  who  have  gone,  I  realize 
how  difficult  is  the  task  to  fill  their  places.  Yet,  as  soon  as  the 
world  recovers  from  its  present  deep  depression  I  feel  certain  that 
opportunities  in  our  country  will  develop  engineers,  who,  by  reason 
of  better  instruction  in  technical  schools  and  from  broader  oppor- 
tunities, will  surpass  those  who  have  gone  before  them.  If  we 
will  only  exercise  the  same  care  in  the  future  that  we  have  in  the 
past  and  select  a  larger  percentage  of  younger  men  to  carry  on,  I 
see  no  reason  to  question  the  future  value  of  the  Institute  to  the 
Engineering  Profession  and  to  our  Country. 

A  word  as  to  our  financial  situation  might  be  in  order.  The 
Treasurer's  report  will  be  sent  to  members  tomorrow.* 

The  printing  and  publishing  of  our  letter  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  was  considered  by  the  Council  a  desirable  expendi- 
ture to  incur,  amounts  to  approximately  $1,100.  With  that  ex- 
ception, it  seems  difficult  to  see  how  the  Institute  could  be  more 
economically  conducted  than  it  is  under  Mr.  Henry's  careful 
guidance. 

The  location  for  our  luncheon  in  several  instances  has  been 
chosen  because  of  the  convenience  of  our  guest  speaker. 

At  our  annual  dinners  we  have  had,  in  the  past,  speakers  in- 
terested in  investment  banking  and  economics.  On  the  present 
occasion  we  have  as  one  of  our  guest  speakers  Mr.  Charles  Lyon 
Chandler,  who  graduated,  with  distinction,  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  who  received  a  Fellowship  for  study  and  travel  in 
Europe.  He  became  Private  Secretary  to  Charles  Page  Bryan, 
then  Minister  to  Portugal,  in  1905,  and  continued  in  the  foreign 

*  The  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  will  be  found  on  pages  39  to  41. 


service  until  1914.  During  this  time  he  was  the  first  United  States 
Student  Interpreter  to  Japan  and  subsequently  acted  as  U.  S.  Vice 
Consul  in  Tamsui,  Formosa  and  Dairen,  Manchuria.  He  was 
transferred  to  Montevideo  and  later  to  Buenos  Aires.  In  1911- 
1912  he  was  Vice  Consul  at  Callao,  Peru,  and  later  detailed  to  the 
Latin  American  Division  of  the  State  Department,  which  position 
he  held  until  April,  1914. 

From  1914  to  1918  he  was  connected  with  the  Southern  Rail- 
way System,  with  special  reference  to  business  to  be  developed 
in  South  America.  During  this  period  he  served  as  Secretary  to 
the  Committee  appointed  by  President  Wilson  and  Secretary 
McAdoo  to  visit  Brazil  and  report  in  respect  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  that  country. 

During  the  World  War  he  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
U.  S.  State  and  Commerce  Departments  in  several  European 
countries. 

In  1919  he  became  Manager  of  the  Foreign  Department  of 
the  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  post  he  now  fills.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  and  is  the  author  of  numerous 
articles,  a  recent  one  being  entitled,  "The  Commercial  Background 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine."  He  also  has  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  Cyrus  Fogg  Brackett  lecturers  at  Princeton  University. 
Being  gifted  by  nature  with  a  rare  ability  to  acquire  languages,  he 
is  particularly  serviceable  in  the  Foreign  Department  of  his  Com- 
pany by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  speaks  not  only  Portuguese, 
German,  French  and  Spanish,  but  Japanese — a  rare  accomplish- 
ment. 

I  am  sure  we  will  all  be  interested  in  what  Mr.  Chandler  has 
to  say  on  "The  World's  Economic  Outlook."  Mr.  Chandler's 
subject  is  a  serious  one  and  our  sentiment  is  somewhat  that  of  the 
negro  woman  at  the  time  of  the  Charleston  earthquake  who,  in 
her  prayer,  said:  "Oh!  Lord,  the  earth  am  cracking;  the  houses 
am  falling  down;  we're  in  sore  distress;  come  down  and  help 
us.  Come  yourself,  don't  send  your  Son.  This  here  ain't  no 
child's  play." 

While  New  York  has  many  bankers,  "A  prophet  is  not  with- 
out honor  save  in  his  own  country."  We  have,  therefore,  gone 
to  Philadelphia  for  our  banking  economist. 

I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  Chandler. 
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Mr.  Chandler:  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  tonight.  I  wish  to  thank  you,  first  of  all,  for  a  delightful 
meal.  When  I  talk  to  these  distinguished  engineers,  I  realize  how 
ignorant  a  mere  banker  is  who  has  only  been  fourteen  years  in 
that  profession. 

The  relations  between  bankers  and  engineers  are  of  necessity 
intimately  co-operative ;  and  they  have  become  even  more  so  dur- 
ing the  fourteen  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  World  War  was 
over.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  United  States  could  never  have 
reached  the  international  position  it  possesses  today  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  close  and  constant  co-operation  of  its  bankers  and 
engineers.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  when  bankers  have  neither 
sought  nor  followed  the  advice  of  engineers  on  certain  international 
matters,  just  as  much  disaster  has  ensued  as  in  some  cases  where 
the  engineers  have  perhaps  been  none  too  co-operative  with  the 
bankers.  It  is  to  be,  therefore,  sincerely  hoped  that  an  even 
closer  co-operation  between  them  will  take  place  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past. 

I  often  think  that  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  any  way  in 
international  banking  forget,  or  neglect,  what  we  owe  to  the  inter- 
national engineer  in  the  way  of  pioneer  work.  As  you  are  all 
aware,  National  Banks  were  not  permitted  to  establish  branches 
abroad  until  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  December  23,  1913.  No 
such  legislative  restrictions  hampered  the  engineer.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  the  exact  date  when  American  engineers  began  their  inter- 
national responsibilities.  The  first  locomotives  sent  by  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  to  Europe  as  early  as  1838  were  in  most 
cases  accompanied  by  persons  who  had  had  the  engineering  experi- 
ence of  the  time  to  assist  them  in  erecting  what  were  then  con- 
sidered novelties.  The  invasion  of  the  continent  of  Europe  by 
English  engineers  began  within  three  years  after  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon in  1815.  During  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III,  Mr.  Biedermann, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  in  charge  of 
the  French  Government's  railways.  The  constructive  activities 
of  William  Wheelwright  and  Allen  Campbell  in  South  America 
during  the  period  of  1870  are  well  known.  The  first  railroad  built 
in  South  America,  from  Caldera  to  Copiapo,  in  Chile,  in  1851, 
by  Wheelwright,  used  William  Sellers'  machine  tools  and  Baldwin 
Locomotives,  both,  I  may  add  with  local  pride,  made  in  Phila- 
delphia.    Four  years  later,  during  the  Crimean  War,  we  have  the 
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greatest  effort  of  American  engineers  abroad  made  up  to  that  time 
when  a  raihoad  from  Moscow,  Russia,  to  the  Crimea,  was  built 
by  Americans,  chiefly  by  Joseph  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia.  Limi- 
tations of  time  and  space  prevent  my  continuing  the  catalog,  other 
than  to  mention  the  names  of  Isaac  C.  Strain,  who  made  the  first 
surveys  for  the  Panama  Canal  in  1850,  and  of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Wil- 
liams, of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  whose  missions  for  his 
company  throughout  the  world,  especially  in  the  Far  East  and 
India,  accomplished  results  as  great  as  those  of  any  other  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  in  advancing  the  transportation  of  those 
regions.  Thus  our  engineers  had  sixty  years'  experience  in  the 
Foreign  Field  before  our  bankers  were  even  permitted  to  intervene 
therein.  Fully  three  generations  of  them  had  been  trained  and 
were  ready  when  the  first  foreign  branch  of  a  United  States  Na- 
tional Bank  was  opened  abroad — at  Buenos  Aires — on  November 
10,  1914,  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  gentlemen 
in  detail  the  amount  of  money  which  American  investors  have 
placed  abroad  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  As  the  old  hymn 
says,  this  has  "reached  every  country,  every  clime,  in  this  terres- 
trial ball,"  and  the  missionary  work  of  the  American  dollar  has 
seen  nothing  to  bar  its  progress.  A  witty  lady  in  the  Netherlands 
remarked  to  me  three  years  ago  that  under  the  first  Napoleon, 
Holland  was  divided  into  French  departments,  but  that  today 
they  were  referred  to  as  the  Sales  Territory  of  Rotterdam.  The 
competition  of  two  rival  automobile  manufacturers  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  penetrated  to  the  most  remote  Kraal  and  the 
furthest  Zulu  village.  It  would  be  almost  as  ungracious  as  inac- 
curate for  me  to  omit  to  mention  in  this  connection  the  activities 
of  your  esteemed  President,  Charles  Page  Perin.  Had  it  not  been 
for  what  he  was  able  to  accomplish  in  India,  the  World  War  never 
would  have  ended  when  it  did,  nor  would  the  British  forces  in  the 
Near  East  ever  have  achieved  the  victories  they  accomplished. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  some  one  of  your  members  will  suitably 
record  and  preserve  the  international  achievements  of  Charles 
Page  Perin  as  an  inspiration  to  the  engineers  of  all  time. 

All  of  my  hearers  are  well  aware  that  the  world  has  been  over- 
sold. Every  generation  is  said  to  produce  strange  types  of  human 
endeavor,  and  that  generation  since  the  World  War  has  given 
birth  to  that  characteristically  United  States  product,  the  high- 
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pressure  salesman.  It  has  been  his  duty  to  force  the  Peruvian 
Indians  to  learn  to  eat  tomato  catsup  and  canned  foods  such  as 
they  never  throve  on  before.  It  has  been  his  mission  to  teach  the 
blessings  of  shredded  wheat  biscuit  to  the  households  of  India,  with 
a  special  inscription  on  each  package  that  it  was  not  made  by  the 
hands  of  "Christian  dogs."  If  the  soldier  of  Napoleon  carried  a 
major's  baton  in  his  knapsack,  the  international  salesman,  whether 
he  sold  loans  in  dollars  to  countries  which  did  not  need  them,  or 
raincoats  to  cities  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Chile,  where  the  gentle 
dew  from  heaven  descended  but  once  in  21  years,  at  times  suc- 
ceeded but  too  well  in  his  optimistic  task.  We  have  as  a  result 
today  the  lowest  prices  for  commodities  and  materials  that  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed  since  our  modern  scheme  of  business 
affairs  began,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  remedied  by  any  ill-con- 
sidered legislation  any  more  than  General  Jacob  S.  Coxey  suc- 
ceeded in  1894  in  leading  his  jobless  army  to  victory.  Their 
ignominious  defeat  on  the  Princeton  campus  was  but  a  remarkable 
precursor  to  the  re-establishment  of  sound  money  in  1897.  Now 
let  us  discuss  for  a  moment  the  medicines  which  the  poor,  sick  and 
suffering  world  has  had  prescribed  for  it. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  after  Waterloo,  the  French  poet 
Beranger  wrote:  "Eight  Congresses,  or  ten,  or  more,  will  help 
this  suffering  world,  but  why  not  have  at  least  a  score  before  peace 
is  unfurled?"  These  words  ring  true  today.  No  amount  of 
international  discussion  seems  to  have  done  more  than  palliate 
the  remedy.  It  certainly  is  not  for  me,  as  an  international  banker, 
to  prepare  the  medicine;  but  one  can  at  least  indicate  a  few  things 
that  should  not  be  in  the  patient's  diet  if  he  expects  to  recover. 

There  has  never  in  the  history  of  the  modem  world  been  such 
an  international  tariff  war  as  is  now  going  on.  The  nearest  paral- 
lel to  it  is  the  situation  of  Germany  before  Napoleon  tried  to  make 
three  or  four  solvent  corporations  out  of  it  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  last  century,  when  there  were  about  100  different  cities,  in  a 
country  whose  entire  area  did  not  exceed  that  of  Texas,  imposing 
restrictions  on  each  other.  I  am  not  attempting  to  argue,  much 
less  discuss,  the  arguments  for  or  against  any  kind  of  tariff,  neither 
shall  my  feeble  brain  attempt  to  indicate  how  the  present  situation 
could  be  remedied  through  any  form  of  tariff  modification,  but  I 
am  simply  endeavoring  to  call  attention  to  what  seems  to  a  great 
many  people  a  barrier  to  recovery.     Others,  again,  would  have 
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more  and  more  Ottawa  conferences.  Whither  will  all  this  lead 
us? 

It  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  singular  omissions  in  the  League  of 
Nations  that  no  provisions  were  made  therein  for  the  international 
regulation  of  steamship  lines.  Has  not  nationalism  run  rampant 
in  their  construction  and  operation'*  With  an  over-supply  of 
ships  and  an  under-supply  of  freight,  many  bankruptcies  have 
resulted  among  shipping  companies  all  over  the  world.  Neither 
does  the  League  provide  opportunities  for  the  creation  of  inter- 
national exchanges  in  raw  materials  and  metals.  You  gentlemen 
know  far  better  than  I  the  present  low  prices  of  copper,  pig  iron 
and  other  raw  materials.  Cannot  some  way  be  devised  by  which 
the  nations  of  the  world  can  appoint  suitable  representatives  to 
get  together  and  discuss  these  things? 

The  topic  of  international  air  travel  must  be  closely  studied 
and  regulated  by  best  engineering  and  commercial  minds.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  within  four  years  we  can  see  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  raw  commodities  moved  in  much  larger  air- 
ships than  those  now  existing.  It  seems  to  me  that  here  will  be 
a  case  where  the  banker  and  engineer  may  profitably  put  their 
heads  together.  They  can  plan  not  to  either  over-stock  or  under- 
stock the  market. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  letter  addressed 
by  your  Institute  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  on  February  15,  1932.  I  have  been  particularly 
impressed  by  your  statement  on  page  4  thereof  that  "The  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  believes  that  in  order  that 
the  investor  may  have  some  protection,  that  not  only  should  there 
have  been  comprehensive  engineering  reports  precedent  to  the 
making  of  most  of  the  loans  which  have  been  contracted  in  this 
country  for  our  twenty  sister  republics  in  this  hemisphere,  but  also 
that  there  should  have  been  adequate  engineering  supervision  of 
the  expenditure  of  this  money.  Every  bank  preaches  SAVING, 
just  as  every  clergyman  tells  his  people  about  going  to  Heaven, 
and  the  converse  is  equally  true.  Day  by  day  patient  pilgrims 
come  into  our  various  banks  telling  long  and  sad  stories  of  how 
their  affairs  have  reached  a  condition  where  they  must  borrow  more 
money.  An  amusing  sign  in  Japan,  written  by  persons  whose 
English  education  was  not  yet  complete,  when  advertising  the 
delights  of  a  so-called  foreign  restaurant,  announced  that  "The 
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milk  is  distributed  to  the  Hopers";  in  other  words,  to  those  who 
hoped  to  get  some  milk.  There  are  plenty  of  Hopers  covering 
about  every  one  of  the  7,000  National  Banks  in  the  United  States 
today.  The  banker  has  to  develop  many  traits  of  the  engineering 
line  before  he  can  adequately  learn  to  analyze  the  exact  situation 
of  many  of  his  clients. 

A  suggestion  which  is  by  no  means  novel  with  me,  but  which  I 
would  like  to  emphasize,  is  that  we  organize  in  this  country  a 
National  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders  such  as  has  existed  in 
England  for  the  last  sixty  years.  Such  an  association  should  be 
composed  of  persons  not  merely  from  the  favored  few  who  in- 
habited the  Island  of  Manhattan,  but  should  have  representa- 
tives from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco 
and  other  of  our  cities.  As  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
has  pointed  out  in  one  of  their  Bulletins,  there  is  hardly  a  person 
in  the  United  States  who  is  not  aflFected  by  foreign  trade,  whether 
it  is  the  child  who  bounces  a  rubber  ball,  or  the  adult  who  arises  in 
the  morning  from  a  bed  which  has  been  painted  with  imported 
linseed  to  put  on  clothes  made  from  imported  wool  and  adorn 
himself  with  a  necktie  made  from  Japanese  silk.  Such  a  Council 
of  Foreign  Bondholders  should  include  retired  Ambassadors  and 
public  men  who  have  made  a  thorough  and  constructive  study  of 
our  international  contacts. 

Let  us  face  the  future  without  fear.  Let  us  realize  how  much 
we  have  to  be  thankful  for,  instead  of  moaning  over  the  mistakes  of 
the  past.  Above  all,  let  us  give  our  confident  encouragement  to 
the  brave  gentleman  who  in  a  month  and  a  half  will  become  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Nation.  I  am  not,  and  hope  that  I  never 
will  be,  one  of  those  people  who  can  put  partisanship  before  regard 
to  the  man  who  holds  public  office.  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  case,  as 
his  former  associate  and  as  his  friend  for  thirty  years,  I  have  a 
high  opinion  of  his  capabilities,  and  I  am  convinced  that  such  a 
spirit  of  patriotism  will  move  those  who  may  surround  him  and  all 
those  in  authority  to  lead  this  country  onward  and  upward  to 
better  things.  One  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  greatest  assets  is  his  keenly 
inquiring  mind,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  advice  and  suggestions 
of  such  a  body  as  this  will  be  welcomed  by  him,  as  they  have  been 
by  his  predecessors.  If  we  will  only  once  expel  from  our  minds 
those  foolish  sentiments  of  pessimism  and  gloom  and  realize  how 
our  country  and  its  engineering  standards  are  looked  up  to  by  the 
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rest  of  the  world,  it  will  be  surprising  to  find  how  soon  public 
confidence  can  be  restored. 

President  Perin:  I  feel  sure  we  are  all  grateful  to 
Mr.  Chandler  for  his  words  of  cheer.  We  thank  you  for  your 
kind  remarks  in  regard  to  the  President. 

When  we  began  to  manufacture  rails  in  India,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  2G,000  miles  of  railway  that  we  had  then  could  be  sup- 
plied from  the  first  mill  we  put  up ;  but  very  soon  the  extension  of 
the  railways  in  India  from  26,000  to  their  present  mileage  of  42,000, 
called  for  more  rails  than  we  could  manufacture.  We  were  urged 
by  the  Government  of  India  to  put  in  a  modern  mill,  which  we  did, 
at  an  expense  of  about  $5,000,000,  based  on  a  contract  for  200,000 
tons  of  rails  per  year.  They  are  now  taking  35,000,  or  seventeen 
and  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  contracted  amount.  You  can  gauge, 
therefore,  the  degree  of  depression  that  exists  there. 

I  want  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Allen  is  not  a  banker, 
I  will  have  you  know;  he  is  a  gentleman  who  looks  after  con- 
tractors and  engineers.  None  of  us  here  are  contractors.  If 
Mr.  Allen,  who  is  President  of  the  National  Surety  Co.,  will  tell  us 
about  a  most  interesting  subject  he  has  in  mind,  we  will  all  be 
duly  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  Allen:  Your  Association,  as  I  visualize  it,  occupies  a 
unique  position  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  a  huge  pyramid  of  inter- 
ests concerned  largely  in  the  colossal  task  of  building  America. 
As  the  Construction  Industry  pyramid  broadens  out,  you  have 
engineers  of  every  type  and  character,  architects,  builders  and 
contractors,  large  and  small,  the  great  army  of  laborers  as  well  as 
the  material  and  supply  men  who  form  the  base  of  the  huge  pile. 
Your  influence  over  the  industry  as  a  whole,  is  unquestioned. 
For  that  reason  I  am  constrained  to  call  your  attention  to  a  sub- 
ject which  I  believe  is  worthy  of  your  serious  consideration. 

In  the  progress  of  the  business  readjustment  period  through 
which  we  are  passing,  we  have  reached  a  point  in  the  construction 
industry  where  no  projects  of  any  consequence  are  undertaken  ex- 
cept those  which  are  sponsored  or  financed  by  the  United  States 
Government. 

Many  important  contractors,  in  order  to  "keep  the  organiza- 
tion busy,"  are  bidding  for  work  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  preclude 
profits — and  in  some  instances  unexpected  delays  or  unusual  cir- 
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cumstances  have  resulted  in  heavy  losses.  Many  of  the  jobs  re- 
cently let  have  been  bid  in  far  below  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
government  engineers  and  architects.  In  some  cases  general  con- 
tractors who  have  come  to  us  for  their  bonds,  indicate  that  while 
the  price  is  low,  they  have  been  able  to  sublet  much  of  the  work  and 
purchase  materials  on  a  basis  that  will  enable  the  general  contractor 
to  realize  a  profit.  The  general  contractor  may  be  saving  himself 
but  by  forcing  down  the  price  of  the  work  sublet,  he  entails  losses 
upon  subcontractors  and  others.  If  both  the  general  contractor 
and  the  subcontractor  emerge  without  losses,  very  often  the  supply 
men  are  caught.  Summing  up,  therefore,  we  face  the  fact  that 
while  this  country  was  built  up  on  profits  and  not  on  losses,  we 
are  undertaking  huge  amounts  of  work  today  which  in  the  end  re- 
sult in  loss  to  some  one. 

Your  organization  is  strong  enough  and  influential  enough  to 
show  to  the  industry  in  which  you  are  interested,  the  fallacy  of 
such  a  course.  In  our  Company  we  have  adopted  as  a  slogan  in 
our  contract  bonding,  "Work  for  profits  in  1933."  We  are  de- 
clining to  execute  bonds  for  any  contracting  firm  or  for  any  indi- 
vidual contractor  who  cannot  prove  to  our  satisfaction  that  he  has 
a  profit  in  his  job.  We  also  are  requiring  to  our  satisfaction  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  subcontractors  are  not  facing  losses  on  such 
jobs.  In  our  judgment  the  present  sentiment  of  bidding  low  to 
keep  the  organization  busy,  should  be  changed  into  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  profits  actually  earned  in  1933  and  continuously  earned 
thereafter.  Your  support  will  go  a  long  way  toward  aiding  this 
cause. 

President  Perin:  I  think  we  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Kinnear 
for  bringing  Mr.  Allen  here  tonight. 

If  we  don't  encourage  those  who  come  to  us  for  advice  to  oper- 
ate at  a  profit,  I  can't  see  anything  except  disaster. 

Mr.  Lavis  is  going  to  carry  on  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Chandler's 
remarks,  and  such  other  things  as  occur  to  him.  You  may  re- 
member the  story  of  the  boy  who  was  asked  to  make  a  sentence 
with  the  adverb  "notwithstanding"  in  it.  He  thought  for  a  while 
and  then  wrote:  "Their  pants  were  worn  out  but  not-with-stand- 
ing." 

Mr.  Lavis:  Before  discussing  Mr.  Chandler's  very  inter- 
esting address,  may  I  first  take  a  few  minutes  for  myself  and  thank 
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you  for  your  courtesy  in  electing  me  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Institute. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  sometimes  pretty  rough  road  from  the 
steerage  of  an  emigrant  ship  in  the  year  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  in 
1887  to  even  these  sporadic  contacts,  to  membership  in  the  In- 
stitute, and  my  election  tonight  as  a  member  of  the  Council. 

The  road  has  wandered  pretty  much  all  over  the  map  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Argentine  to  France  and  Spain  and  Italy, 
the  shores  of  the  Caribbean,  the  rivers  of  the  tropics,  and  the  tips 
of  the  Andes  at  14,000  to  16,000  feet  above  sea  level,  but  I  want  to 
echo  tonight  Mr.  Chandler's  plea  for  sanity  and  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  future. 

My  own  road,  like  the  road  of  progress  and  civilization,  has 
seen  many  ups  and  downs  but  I  can  say  tonight  with  Kipling's 
"Tramp  Royal:" 

"So  write  before 
I  die— 'e  liked  it  all." 

And  now,  gentlemen,  may  I  discuss  for  a  moment  an  amplifica- 
tion of  one  of  Mr.  Chandler's  ideas,  and  an  extension  of  a  thought 
which  has  run  more  or  less  continuously  through  our  luncheon 
discussions  during  the  past  year. 

One  of  the  major  activities  of  the  Institute,  especially  during 
the  past  year,  has  been  an  endeavor  to  disseminate  and  advance  the 
idea  that  the  properly  trained  and  experienced  engineer  must  neces- 
sarily be  an  economist,  and  not  merely  a  trained — even  highly 
trained — technician.  The  true  engineer  knows,  of  course,  that  the 
structures  he  builds — his  bridges,  his  buildings — have  no  "raison 
d'etre"  in  themselves  alone,  and  have  only  a  reason  for  being,  if 
they  form  a  rational  part  of  the  economic  life  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 

As  a  part  of  this  endeavor,  the  Institute  sponsored,  a  year  or 
so  ago,  a  letter  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate  which  set  forth  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  thought  the 
advice  of  engineers  of  proper  caliber  might  well  be  joined  with  the 
necessary  legal  advice  in  the  safeguarding  of  some  investments 
abroad,  especially  in  cases  where  loans  were  to  be  made  for  carry- 
ing out  public  works. 

This  may  be  thought  to  have  been  academic  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  quite  a  long  time  since  such  loans  have  been  made 
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and  some,  ignoring  the  advice  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  not  to  sell 
the  United  States  short,  have  been  so  dubious  of  our  future  as  to 
think  that  the  days  of  bond  issues  or,  to  say  the  least,  foreign 
loans,  have  passed  forever. 

The  Speaker  of  the  evening,  however,  has  called  our  attention 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  an  indisputable  fact,  namely,  that  although 
we  do  not  seem  today  to  be  anywhere  near  the  point  of  making 
further  foreign  loans  or  investments,  that  this  phase  of  our  national 
activity  is  bound  to  be  resumed  and  probably  sooner  than  many 
people  realize  or  think  possible. 

Can  we  as  engineers  or  as  an  Institution  do  anything  to  hasten 
this? 

We  all  know  that  one  of  the  first  things  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  edifice — one  of  the  first  items  of  work  we  provide 
for  in  our  contracts — is  the  "Clearing  of  the  Site." 

We  keenly  realize  also  the  need  of  co-ordination  and  of  Unity 
of  Action  in  connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  any  of  our  work, 
and  the  more  complicated  it  is,  the  more  ramifications  it  has,  the 
greater  is  the  need  for  this  co-ordination  and  Unity  of  Action. 

Reverting  now  to  the  possibilities  of  further  developments  in 
the  foreign  field  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary  money,  we  are 
faced  at  once  with  the  need  of  "Clearing  the  Site."  In  other 
words,  clearing  up  the  defaults  which  have  occurred  almost  every- 
where in  connection  with  many  outstanding  foreign  loans. 

I  have  no  wish  to  indulge  in  criticism  of  our  banking  friends  but 
I  do  feel  that  in  building  for  the  future  they  might  well  consider 
the  need  of  better  co-ordination  and  closer  Unity  of  Action  than 
they  have  achieved  in  the  past,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  that  must 
comprise  not  only  Unity  of  Action  among  themselves,  which  really 
is  lacking  today,  but  Unity  of  Action  in  representations  before  the 
Governments  or  countries  affected. 

It  is  perfectly  hopeless,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  country 
like  Colombia,  which  is  inherently  solvent  but  which  has  defaulted 
on  some  17  Departmental  and  Municipal  issues,  sponsored  by 
some  10  or  12  houses  of  issue,  to  attempt  to  negotiate  for  resump- 
tion of  payments  except  there  be  one  single  entity  representing  all 
interests,  the  banks,  that  is  the  houses  of  issue,  the  bondholders, 
and  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests. 

My  own  experience  has  been  that  the  bankers,  afraid  of  losing 
some  prestige,  afraid  that  a  rival  house  will  get  some  advantage,  or 
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for  other  reasons,  in  spite  of  efforts  both  within  and  without  their 
ranks,  have  refused  as  yet  to  learn  this  lesson  of  unity  and  co- 
ordination. 

It  is  more  or  less  generally  known,  at  least  among  the  co- 
gnoscenti, that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  form  in  the  United 
States  a  National  Council  or  Association  of  Foreign  Bondholders 
similar  to  that  which  has  functioned  so  successfully  in  Great 
Britain  for  over  50  years.  Efforts  to  this  end,  however,  have  been 
lamentably  slow  due,  I  believe,  to  wire  pulling  and  fear  of  loss  of 
prestige  on  the  part  of  some  who  may  be  affected  by  the  creation 
of  such  a  body. 

The  British  Council  is  on  duty  at  all  times  and  takes  immedi- 
ate cognizance  of  any  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  bondholders 
or  defaults  affecting  British  bondholders,  and  initiates  action,  when 
the  bonds  have  been  issued  in  England.  They  can  enlist  the  ef- 
fective co-operation  of  not  only  the  great  merchants,  industrialists 
and  bankers  but  also  that  of  the  British  Government.  They  have, 
therefore,  not  only  the  machinery  but  they  use  that  machinery 
for  prompt  and  united  action,  and  I  have  felt  that  we  in  the  United 
States  are  greatly  lacking  in  both  promptness  to  move,  as  well  as 
unity  of  action  when  we  do  move,  both  of  which  are  due,  I  think, 
in  large  part  to  our  inexperience  in  handling  these  foreign  situa- 
tions, but  also  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  adequate  machinery, 
no  proper  organization  for  the  job. 

It  is  true  that  the  day  is  probably  past  or  rapidly  passing  when 
the  services  of  the  Army  and  Navy  can  be  called  upon  for  the  col- 
lection of  debts,  but  the  moral  pressure,  business  acumen  and 
combined  resources  of  the  Government  and  business  interests  are 
very  powerful  factors  to  bring  to  bear,  and  our  British  and  Euro- 
pean friends  have  learned  to  mobilize  and  use  these  forces  at  the 
first  signs  of  infringement  of  rights  or  default. 

It  is  this  combination  of  resources  and  the  ability  to  present 
a  United  Front  which  is  woefully  lacking  in  this  country.  Our 
bankers,  during  the  orgy  of  spending,  not  only  entered  into  active 
competition  with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  lending  money  and 
getting  bonds  to  sell,  but  now  are  in  a  similarly  competitive  frame 
of  mind  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
defaulted  issues. 

To  illustrate  at  least  one  of  the  dangers  of  inaction,  I  want  to 
cite  a  case  which  has  recently  developed  in  Peru.     It  was  known 
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that  that  country,  when  it  defaulted  on  the  dollar  bonds  of  the  ex- 
ternal debt,  was  almost  completely  bankrupt  in  so  far  as  concerned 
its  ability  to  meet  its  expenses  out  of  current  revenues.  It  could 
not  meet  its  current  and  greatly  reduced  budget  of  operating  ex- 
penses, to  say  nothing  of  meeting  any  part  of  the  service  on  its 
external  debt.  It  was,  therefore,  stated  by  the  houses  of  issue 
that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing. 

Our  British  friends,  however,  knew  that  considerable  quan- 
tities of  Peruvian  guano  were  being  marketed  in  Europe.  Their 
representatives  in  Lima,  therefore,  got  so  far  as  actually  to  procure 
the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Peruvian  Congress  allocating  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  sales  of  guano,  not  only  to  the  interest  on  the  British 
loan  but  also  to  the  complete  service,  sinking  fund  and  all.  It  was 
only  after  this  bill  had  actually  passed  the  Congress  that  this  ac- 
tion was  learned  of  in  New  York  and  a  protest  filed  which  barely 
arrived  in  time  to  delay,  and  we  hope  prevent,  the  signing  of  the 
bill  by  the  President. 

I  know  of  many  cases  where  individual  representations  have 
been  duly  made  by  the  houses  of  issue  when  defaults  have  occurred, 
but  these  individual  protests  have,  as  a  rule,  little  weight  and  no 
effect. 

Specific  instances  could  be  multiplied  but  it  is  sufficient  now 
to  indicate  that  there  is  real  danger  in  inaction  and  also  danger  in 
the  lack  of  a  United  Front  in  meeting  the  situation. 

I  have  in  many  of  the  countries  to  the  South  of  us  many  warm 
personal  friends.  I  believe  that  while  their  attitude  of  life  and  of 
mind  is  in  some  respects  different  from  ours  they  are  not  one  whit 
less  honest  or  more  derelict  in  paying  their  obligations  than  we  are, 
but  they  do  have  the  habit  of  delay  unless  and  until  they  are  urged 
to  action.  We  all  know  that  defaults  during  the  past  year  or  so 
have  not  been  unknown  in  the  United  States  and  I  expect  our 
banker  friends  will  agree  now  in  the  "clear,  cool  light  of  hindsight," 
as  Thomas  F.  Woodlock  expresses  it,  that  neither  our  own  govern- 
ment nor  our  financial  institutions  have  always  acted  with  the 
perfection  of  wisdom,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  delay  of  endeavor  on 
our  part  in  attempting  to  cope  with  or  meet  the  present  situation. 

Now  if  I  may  return  to  an  engineering  simile,  which  may  not 
be  perfect  but  which  will,  I  think,  serve  to  emphasize  my  point. 

We  engineers  sometimes  find  that  for  any  one  or  more  reasons 
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a  bridge,  perhaps  a  railroad  bridge,  shows  signs  of  incipient  failure. 
What  do  we  do?  We  issue  at  once  a  slow  order  for  the  trains, 
making  them  proceed  carefully  and  slowly.  We  may  perhaps 
lessen  the  strain  by  ordering  for  a  time  lighter  locomotives  on  that 
section,  and  we  at  once  put  in  additional  supports,  piles,  cribbing, 
or  whatever  may  be  necessary,  and  we  carry  things  along,  maybe 
at  a  slower  rate,  until  we  make  a  careful  examination  and  see  what 
is  wrong.  Finally,  but  generally  promptly,  we  apply  the  per- 
manent remedy  which  our  experience  teaches  us  will  meet  the 
situation.  Even  though  the  bridge  may  have  failed  completely, 
or  perhaps  especially  if  a  bridge  may  have  failed  completely,  we 
immediately  get  out  a  work  train,  materials,  tools  and  men  and 
start  at  once  the  building  of  a  temporary  bridge  to  keep  the  traffic 
moving.  The  railway  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Receiver  but  he 
has  to  keep  the  traffic  moving. 

The  banker,  judging  by  the  attitude  of  many  today,  sees  the 
signs  of  stress  or  sees  the  actual  failure  and  apparently  he  feels 
that  all  he  can  do  is  to  protect  his  depositor's  money,  and  says  that 
he  is  never  going  to  build  any  more  bridges  or  do  anything  but  pre- 
serve what  material  he  has.  Meanwhile  traffic  and  business  have 
completely  stopped  and  the  railroad  is  out  of  business. 

We  all  know  perfectly  well  that  this  is  not  the  true  American 
attitude  in  meeting  trouble;  we  know  that  bankers  as  a  class  are 
men  as  we  are — mostly  keen  and  experienced  on  their  job.  They 
are  in  positions  of  trust  and  have  been  hard  hit  but  I  feel  confident 
that  they  will  overcome  their  present  inertia,  get  out  some  under- 
pinning, some  piles  or  cribbing,  bolster  up  the  old  structure  and 
pretty  soon  be  building  new  bridges  and  get  the  trains  moving. 
When  they  get  ready  to  do  this,  may  we  not  further  hope  that  they 
will  add  competent  engineering  advice  and  experience  to  the  compe- 
tent legal  advice  they  have  always  sought,  and  combining  this 
with  their  own  financial  acumen  build  up  a  structure  of  steel  and 
granite  which  will  at  least  resist,  and  we  hope  withstand,  future 
financial  earthquakes? 

President  Perin:  As  many  of  you  know,  at  the  opera,  it 
is  always  customary,  after  a  prima  donna  sings,  to  have  a  ballet. 
I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  T.  T.  Read  to  give  us  that  ballet.  He  is  of 
Irish  descent,  and  full  of  that  wit  and  charm  that  goes  with  his 
antecedents. 
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Dr.  T.  T.  Read:  One  can  hardly  hope  to  live  up  to  so  kind 
an  introduction.  To  be  called  upon  to  speak  at  this  meeting  of 
distinguished  engineers  is  a  great  honor  and  it  is  appreciated  the 
more  because,  although  an  engineer,  I  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, hope  to  qualify  as  a  member  of  your  organization.  A  college 
professor,  as  I  see  it,  is  under  a  retainer  to  devote  to  study  such 
time  as  he  can  spare  from  his  teaching  and  other  academic  duties. 
There  are  occasions  on  which  he  is  consulted  because  of  the  special 
position  he  occupies,  or  because  of  some  personal  knowledge  which 
no  one  else  can  so  easily  supply.  This  is  quite  proper,  and  a 
teacher  should  also  seek  to  maintain  constant  contact  with  the 
stream  of  life,  so  that  his  instruction  will  exhibit  a  living  freshness 
instead  of  a  dead  formalism.  But  to  enter  into  the  constructive 
activities  of  industry  with  that  degree  of  responsibility  and  par- 
ticipation that  warrants  claiming  the  title  of  consulting  engineer  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  inconsistent  with  an  academic  position.  So  I 
cannot  claim  to  be  a  consulting  mining  engineer. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  this  evening  about  that  eco- 
nomic and  psychological  phenomenon.  Technocracy,  that  I  infer 
that  the  purpose  of  the  chairman  in  calling  upon  me  for  some  re- 
marks was  to  have  me  say  something  about  the  relation  existing 
between  Technocracy  and  Columbia  University. 

The  latter  is  an  organization  that  was  founded  in  1754  and 
in  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed  has  shown  a  remarkable  growth 
in  size  and  prestige.  Technocracy  is  also  an  organization,  founded 
about  a  dozen  years  ago,  that  did  not  grow  much  in  size  or  claim 
upon  public  attention  until  it  established  a  relation  with  Columbia 
University  in  an  almost  accidental  way. 

About  a  year  ago  a  young  instructor  at  Columbia  happened 
to  meet  the  man  who,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  may  be  described 
as  the  head  man  in  the  Technocracy  show.  They  found  they  had 
a  community  of  interest  in  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  being  util- 
ized in  our  modern  industrial  civilization.  Eventually  this  led 
to  a  contact  with  our  Department  of  Industrial  Engineering  and 
the  undertaking  there  of  an  energy  survey  of  the  United  States, 
with  unemployed  engineers  and  architects  doing  the  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  technocrat. 

Early  last  summer  statements  began  to  issue  from  the  chief 
technocrat,  who  seems  to  have  made  no  clear  distinction  in  his 
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own  mind  between  what  he  was  saying  as  a  spokesman  of  Tech- 
nocracy and  that  which  was  based  on  the  energy  survey  being 
made  at  Columbia  University.  It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore, 
that  the  public  tended  to  assume  that  all  his  statements  were  en- 
titled to  that  degree  of  respect  customarily  accorded  to  academic 
outgivings.  These  statements,  like  those  of  the  Delphic  Oracle, 
were  apparently  tremendously  important,  if  one  could  only  deter- 
mine exactly  what  they  meant;  they  seemed  to  be  prophetic  of 
disaster. 

Still  earlier  in  the  summer  one  of  the  Technocracy  group  had 
prepared  a  sort  of  syllabus,  or  report,  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
discussion  at  an  autumn  meeting  of  that  organization.  It  was 
hastily  prepared  and  contained  a  number  of  errors,  including  some 
on  such  basic  matters  as  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  This 
seems  to  have  circulated  beyond  the  group,  and  when  outsiders 
began  to  talk  and  write  of  Technocracy  they  gave  wide  circulation 
to  these  errors  of  fact  as  well  as  to  the  apparent  errors  of  judgment 
contained  in  the  statements  of  the  chief  technocrat. 

All  this,  of  course,  was  quite  unfortunate  for  the  energy  survey 
being  conducted  at  Columbia  University.  Its  work  had  not  been 
carried  to  the  point  where  its  data  were  ready  for  publication, 
and  yet  they  were  involved  in  a  confusing  way  with  statements  of 
personal  opinions  as  to  their  social  implications.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  these  statements,  whatever  the  public  may  have  thought, 
carried  no  stamp  of  University  approval.  No  one  but  our  senior 
administrative  officers  have  authority  to  speak  for  the  University ; 
anything  said  by  a  member  of  our  faculty  is  only  an  expression  of 
personal  opinion,  to  which  a  freedom  is  accorded  that  is  only  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  ordinary  bounds  of  decency  and  good  sense. 
The  author  of  the  statements  was  not  a  member  of  our  faculty  and 
had  no  connection  with  the  University  other  than  joint  participa- 
tion with  some  of  our  stafiF  in  a  study  of  energy  resources  and  con- 
sumption. 

Technocracy  as  a  system  of  views  regarding  current  social 
problems  therefore  originated  outside  Columbia  University  and 
remains  outside  it.  The  factual  study  of  rates  of  energy  produc- 
tion and  consumption  is  of  much  interest  to  members  of  our  staff, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  when  these  studies  are  completed  they  may 
prove  of  much  value  as  sources  of  illumination  of  the  obscurities 
of  larger  problems.     That,  however,  is  still  in  the  future. 
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President  Perin:  I  knew  we  would  have  a  little  divertisse- 
ment from  Dr.  Read. 

Naturally,  we  want  to  go  forward  a  few  moments  with  the  dis- 
cussion which  was  started  by  Mr.  Chandler  and  furthered  by 
Mr.  Lavis.  Our  Vice  President,  Mr.  Wendt,  has  a  few  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  how  we  can  transport  ourselves  out  of  the  present  situa- 
tion.    Perhaps  he  can  tell  us  what  he  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  Wendt:  Mr.  President,  Distinguished  Guests  and 
Fellow  Members — Mr.  Chandler  has  given  us  the  inspiration  to 
go  forward.  He  says  we  should  face  the  future  with  courage,  and 
without  fear.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  thought  which  is  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  consulting  engineers. 

There  is  one  thing  which  the  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers 
has  had  on  its  program,  particularly  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  that  is,  to  promote  the  relationship  of  the  engineers  and  the 
bankers.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  made  some  progress,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  one  of  the  accomplishments  that  has 
taken  place. 

We  have  sitting  with  us  tonight,  Mr.  Coleman,  a  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers.  He  is  one  of  the 
advisory  engineers  in  connection  with  the  greatest  bank  which  has 
ever  been  organized.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  R.  F.  C,  the  ideas  of  the  Institute  have  been  put  to  practical 
use. 

There  is  one  development  in  connection  with  this  program 
which  I  think  needs  some  comment.  I  have  heard  something  with 
respect  to  what  takes  place  in  connection  with  the  situation  of 
these  various  loans  for  the  construction  of  needful  public  works. 
Now,  the  first  thing  that  the  Government  meets  is  the  inability 
of  promoters,  using  that  word  in  a  good  sense,  to  show  conclusively 
just  what  the  project  is  from  the  standpoint  of  its  cost,  and  its 
economic  prospects.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  engineers  that  most 
of  the  important  projects  go  through  a  long  period  of  inception  or 
conception.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  years  of  study  have  been 
given  to  many  of  our  most  important  public  works  in  this  country. 

This  preliminary  work,  which  some  people  call  promotion, 
but  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  consideration  of  the  conditions 
which  must  be  met  before  any  organization  can  come  into  existence, 
that  is,  before  a  charter  can  be  put  into  effect,  requires  a  high  order 
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of  ability ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  of  all  the  projects  which  come 
before  the  Government,  and  which  have  come  before  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  last  year  or  more  (I  do  not  speak  officially  at  all), 
not  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  were  ever  properly  thought  out;  there 
was  no  adequate  preliminary  consideration  given  to  them.  Many 
of  them  had  no  competent  engineer  who  had  ever  given  thorough 
consideration  to  the  engineering  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
problems. 

It  takes  a  high  order  of  ability  to  do  the  preliminary  work 
which  should  be  done  before  any  project  can  be  presented  to  a 
banker;  and  even  after  it  is  presented  to  the  banker,  much  addi- 
tional consideration  has  to  be  given. 

I  say  that  these  gentlemen  who  are  assisting  the  Government 
are  entitled  to  our  grateful  consideration,  and  I  don't  think  that 
they  are  subject  to  much  criticism.  They  don't  resent  criticism, 
but  it  ought  to  be  constructive  rather  than  destructive. 

So,  I  think  the  Institute  may  congratulate  itself  that  we  have 
made  a  forward  step  in  that  the  Government  has  recognized  that 
careful  engineering  consideration  should  be  given  to  all  projects 
before  any  loan  is  made.  I  think  the  Institute  may  help  the 
Government  further  in  respect  to  the  future  in  connection  with  the 
revival  of  prosperity. 

John  Quincy  Adams  kept  a  diary  about  100  years  ago.  As 
you  all  know,  it  covered  a  period  of  almost  half  a  century.  Adams 
records  that  about  1820  or  1825  there  was  a  period  of  great  de- 
pression. He  and  John  C.  Calhoun  were  both  in  Congress  at  that 
time,  and  one  day  these  two  gentlemen  got  a  horse  and  buggy, 
and  took  a  trip  across  the  Potomac  and  over  the  hills  of  Virginia. 
John  Quincy  Adams  records  that  Calhoun,  who  came  from  South 
Carolina,  was  in  a  deep  gloom.  He  said,  according  to  Adams, 
that  South  Carolina  was  bankrupt,  that  the  South  was  bankrupt, 
that  every  owner  of  a  plantation  was  bankrupt,  that  the  cotton 
business  had  gone  to  destruction.  Congress  had  tried  many  reme- 
dies, all  to  no  avail.  Adams  says  that  Calhoun  could  see  nothing 
encouraging  in  the  future. 

Our  present  situation  is  almost  like  that.  Some  people  see 
nothing  ahead.  But,  it  seems  to  me,  the  engineer  must  follow 
Mr.  Chandler's  injunction,  to  face  the  future  with  courage.  I 
want  to  endorse  what  Mr.  Allen  said  respecting  this  matter  of  bid- 
ding.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  advise  his  client  that  his 
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bids  are  too  low.     That  takes  a  great  deal  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  engineer,  but  he  should  do  it. 

Are  there  any  signs  of  improvement  at  the  present  time?  It 
seems  to  me  there  are.  I  came  East  last  night  from  Pittsburgh, 
and  I  took  occasion  to  find  out  what  business  the  Manhattan 
Limited  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  doing.  I  found  that 
every  berth  in  my  car  except  three  uppers  were  sold.  The  train 
was  in  two  sections.  I  consulted  with  the  conductor  and  the 
porter.  They  told  me  it  seemed  like  old  times.  I  said,  "What 
kind  of  traffic  are  you  carrying  tonight?"     They  said,  "Buyers." 

In  other  words,  men  coming  to  New  York  to  buy.  Why  are 
they  coming  to  buy?  The  Vice  President  of  a  manufacturing  plant 
came  to  see  me  the  other  day.  He  manufactures  devices  which 
are  especially  useful  in  the  oil  fields.  I  said  to  him,  "Well,  I  sup- 
pose you  used  red  ink  last  year." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "we  used  red  ink  every  month  last  year,  but 
this  year  we  are  going  to  use  black  ink." 

He  has  his  agents  all  over  the  country,  in  the  principal  centers. 
Supplies  are  exhausted.  He  says  that  big  corporations  have  been 
gathering  in  all  their  supplies,  using  them  up,  and  they  haven't 
got  any  more.  He  also  told  me  that  his  prices  were  so  low  that 
consumers  could  afford  to  buy,  and  he  could  make  a  profit  even 
at  low  prices. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  hopeful  sign. 

Two  days  ago,  I  talked  with  a  most  prominent  electrical  engi- 
neer. He  told  me  that  he  had  been  out  West,  and  had  seen  the 
engineer  of  a  power  company,  a  very  important  company,  and  he 
made  it  his  business  to  ask  him  what  supplies  they  had,  especially 
in  the  way  of  transformers.  The  power  man  said,  "We  have  been 
moving  them  around  from  here  to  there;  when  we  have  a  break 
here,  we  get  one  from  some  other  place.  We  have  no  extra  ones 
now.  Why  don't  the  manufacturers  stock  their  warehouses  with 
extra  transformers?" 

The  electrical  engineer  said  to  the  power  man,  "Why  don't 
you  buy  some  extra  transformers?" 

The  power  man  said,  "We  will  soon  have  to  buy." 

That  is  a  good  sign. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Mr.  Chandler  has  set  us  to  thinking. 
He  says  there  is  a  good  deal  of  waste  in  connection  with  ocean 
transportation.     That  is  true;   but  I  notice  in  the  technical  jour- 
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nals,  that  the  engineers,  the  marine  engineers,  the  naval  architects 
are  thinking  of  the  designs  of  ships  that  may  be  operated  even 
more  economically. 

Professor  Piccard  was  in  Washington  a  few  days  ago.  He 
says  that  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  any  of  our  Senators  may 
be  called  up  from  Paris  at  breakfast  time  and  asked  to  lunch  in 
Paris,  and  that  he  will  immediately  take  a  plane  and  go  up  into 
the  stratosphere  and  be  in  Paris  in  six  hours.  That  is  encouraging, 
because  if  we  could  get  a  few  Senators  down  in  Washington  to 
leave  after  breakfast,  we  would  be  willing  to  let  them  go. 

We  are  making  progress. 

Let  me  say  a  word  respecting  the  matter  of  transportation. 
Of  course,  the  oldest  transportation  was  on  the  ocean,  on  the  water, 
and  possibly  on  the  air  may  be  older  than  that,  because  the  ark 
sent  out  a  dove,  and  that  was  air  transportation.  But,  as  we  come 
to  the  land,  where  we  have  the  railroad  and  the  highway  and  the 
inland  waterway,  as  well  as  our  transcontinental  airplanes  at  the 
present  time,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  all  of  these  modes  of  transportation  will  be  co-ordinated  so 
that  waste  will  be  eliminated. 

The  railroad  situation  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought. 
Arthur  M.  Wellington  quoted  some  author  as  saying  that  the  stak- 
ing out  of  the  alignment  of  the  railroad  was  giving  it  its  constitu- 
tion. Any  railroad  that  has  a  good  constitution,  being  located  on 
nature's  routes,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania,  the  New  York  Central, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  any  railroad  of  that  kind,  may,  with  con- 
fidence, look  forward  to  a  successful  future. 

In  the  past,  we  have  had  many  panics,  as  we  call  them,  hard 
times,  and  at  no  time  in  my  life,  looking  back  to  the  panic  of  1893, 
have  the  railroads  during  depression  lost  more  than  some  20  per 
cent,  of  their  gross  business.  However,  at  the  present  time,  the 
railroads  have  lost  50  per  cent,  of  their  gross  business.  That  pre- 
sents a  new  problem  to  the  engineer.  The  difference  between 
this  panic  and  the  other  panics  is  the  difference  between  20  and 
50  per  cent.  loss.  The  encouraging  part  of  it  is  that  the  loss  in 
gross  earnings  of  the  railroads  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  loss  in 
industrial  production.  That  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  railroads 
have  not  lost  any  more  than  the  loss  in  production  throughout  the 
whole  United  States.  There  is,  therefore,  good  ground  for  thinking 
that  the  railroads  will  recover. 
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I  am  reminded  that  there  is  in  the  country  today  about 
250,000  miles  of  railroad.  Possibly  we  may  lose  50,000  miles  in  the 
next  ten,  twenty  or  more  years  following  this  great  panic,  but  we 
are  still  going  to  have,  as  I  see  it,  a  prosperous  national  railroad 
system. 

One  of  the  distinguished  members  of  this  Institute  (Mr. 
Colpitts)  pointed  out  recently  that  within  a  few  years  traffic  will 
have  returned  to  the  railroads  and  it  is  his  estimate  that  the  rail- 
roads will  become  prosperous  about  1937  or  1938.  Another  dis- 
tinguished engineer  has  estimated,  after  a  most  exhaustive  eco- 
nomic analysis,  that  by  1938  the  railroads  will  handle  as  much 
freight  tonnage  as  was  handled  in  1929. 

One  thing  more  along  those  same  lines,  and  then  I  will  close. 
As  you  know,  the  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  some  few 
years  ago  joined  the  American  Engineering  Council.  We  had 
been  doing  our  own  legislative  work,  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  do  the 
best  I  could,  but  it  was  very  difficult,  and  so  we  joined  the  American 
Engineering  Council.  It  costs  $100  a  year  to  be  a  member,  and 
for  that  $100  we,  as  an  organization,  get  the  benefit  of  the  work  of 
the  general  office  in  Washington,  and  we  are  kept  informed  as  to 
the  course  of  legislation.  It  is  the  function  of  the  American  Engi- 
neering Council  to  watch  the  legislation  before  Congress  which  af- 
fects the  engineer. 

Last  week,  the  American  Engineering  Council  had  its  annual 
meeting,  and  among  other  things,  a  report  was  presented  respecting 
production,  consumption  and  distribution,  which  some  people 
called  economic  balance.  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
considered  judgment  of  that  organization  with  respect  to  what  is 
ahead  of  us  in  the  way  of  production  and  business.  They  passed 
a  resolution  relating  to  Technocracy.  I  simply  wish  to  leave  with 
you  one  or  two  paragraphs  from  the  resolution,  which  was  formu- 
lated by  the  Committee  and  passed  by  the  Council. 

Dean  Kimball  of  Cornell,  or  one  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee,  speaking  of  Technocracy  said  it  should  be  Techno- 
bureaucracy.  This  Committee  said  respecting  the  claims  of 
Technocracy: 

"Contrary  to  these  claims,  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  tech- 
nical improvement  which  entails  economic  and  social  maladjust- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  it  offers  the  only  possible  basis  for  con- 
tinuing material  progress.     The  volume  of  goods  produced,  distrib- 
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uted  and  consumed  during  the  years  1928  and  1929  was  not  ex- 
cessive. That  volume  may  and  should  be  surpassed  upon  the 
return  of  prosperity." 

There  is  something  hopeful  in  that  statement,  and  I  think  it 
is  exactly  in  line  with  what  Mr.  Chandler  said  of  facing  the  future 
with  courage  and  without  fear. 

There  is  one  thing  more  that  Committee  said,  which  I  think 
is  encouraging,  and  it  is  this:  "The  alleged  unmanageability  of 
a  machine  economy  has  not  been  proved.  Complete  replacement 
of  men  by  the  machine  is  precluded  by  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns.  Contrary  to  the  pronouncement  of  Technocracy,  applied 
science  holds  the  promise  of  many  things  to  come  in  a  society  which 
fearlessly  and  intelligently  meets  its  problems.  It  is  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  American  Engineering  Council  that  our  present 
economic  structure  contains  within  itself  the  possibility  of  eventual 
solution  of  our  problems." 

I  mention  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  encouraged  to  look  forward  through  the  fog  and  the  clouds  of 
the  present  and  see  that  the  production  of  1928  and  1929  was  not 
beyond  the  requirements  of  our  population;  and  if  that  is  so,  then 
there  is  in  prospect  not  only  business  for  the  banker  and  the  in- 
dustrial managers,  but  there  is  business  for  the  engineer. 

President  Perin:  Mr.  Lavis,  in  his  desire  not  to  trespass 
upon  your  time,  omitted  a  very  important  part  of  his  address 
which  has  to  do  with  a  resolution  which  he  thought  we  could  dis- 
cuss for  a  moment,  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  carrying  forward  of 
our  participation  in  a  national  committee  to  look  after  foreign  in- 
vestments. 

I  have  just  spent,  before  coming  to  the  meeting,  some  time 
with  a  gentleman  who  was  one  of  a  committee  selected  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  Treasury  Department  to  find  a  man  to 
head  the  enterprise,  an  enterprise  similar  to  that  which  existed  in 
Great  Britain  for  the  control  or  advice  to  bankers  in  regard  to  in- 
vestments. The  restriction  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Treasury  Department  was  that  we  should  have  no  representative 
of  an  issuing  banking  house  upon  that  committee.  Mr.  Lavis  had 
in  mind  a  possible  resolution  which  we  might  submit,  if  he  would 
be  kind  enough  to  read  it.  We  have  a  number  of  copies  here  so 
that  any  member  may  see  it. 
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Mr.  La  vis;  And  now,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter 
definitely  before  you,  to  take  it  out  of  the  realm  of  academic  sug- 
gestion and  into  the  sphere  or  arena  of  action,  I  want  to  suggest  for 
your  consideration  a  Preamble  and  Resolution  putting  the  Institute 
behind  the  movement  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Council 
of  Foreign  Bondholders. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  the  clearing  up  of  these  defaults,  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  is  a  very  important  step  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  business  and  commerce  and  of  trade  revival.  There  must 
be  a  re-establishment  of  credit  before  there  can  be  sufficient  con- 
fidence to  continue  business  on  anything  like  a  normal  basis. 

The  Committee  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Perin  has  been  working  on 
this  problem  for  some  time,  but  I  believe  they  need  the  active 
support  of  organizations  like  our  own  to  complete  their  plans  and 
put  the  idea  over.  The  following  resolutions,  therefore,  have  been 
drafted  for  your  consideration  and  as  a  means  of  offering  this 
support  and  our  active  co-operation. 

The  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  during  the 
past  year  has  given  systematic  thought  and  consideration  to  certain 
phases  of  present-day  economic  problems,  and  has  been  especially 
impressed  with  the  need  of  arriving  at  equitable  adjustments  of 
existing  defaults  affecting  bonds  and  other  securities  as  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  steps  in  clearing  the  way  for  future  de- 
velopments and 

The  Institute  further  believes  that,  had  the  services  of  duly 
qualified  and  experienced  engineers  been  adequately  utilized  in  co- 
operation with  the  bankers  and  lawyers  in  the  examination  of  the 
economic  values  and  engineering  aspects  of  the  entities  or  projects 
for  which  loans  have  been  made,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
indentures  and  contracts  therefor,  less  economic  disturbance 
would  have  resulted. 

Whereas,  the  Institute  has  seen  the  urgent  need  for  prompt,  un- 
prejudiced, unselfish,  intelligent  and  united  action  on  be- 
half of  the  large  numbers  of  holders  of  bonds  and  other 
securities  on  which  DEFAULTS  have  occurred,  and 

Whereas,  the  Institute  believes  that  no  material  progress  in 
trade  revival  or  in  the  further  provision  of  money  for  pub- 
lic works  or  commercial  developments  can  be  made  until 
the  existing  defaults  are  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and 
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Whereas,  this  is  particularly  true  of  foreign  securities,  for  which 
there  is  now  in  the  United  States  no  adequate  machinery- 
available  for  the  adjustment  of  infringements  of  rights  or 
actual  defaults  in  them,  or  for  the  adequate  protection  of  the 
interests  of  holders  of  foreign  bonds  or  for  the  necessary 
prompt  action  on  their  behalf,  and 

Whereas,  the  Institute  believes  that  such  machinery  should  be 
set  up  in  the  form  of  a  national  organization  of  foreign 
bondholders  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  assure  such  a  body  adequate  and  if  necessary  official 
support  and  proper  assistance  through  its  diplomatic  and 
consular  agencies  abroad,  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers 
advocates  the  immediate  formation  of  a  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  FOREIGN  BONDHOLDERS  and  that 
the  President  of  the  Institute  through  its  officers  or  a  special 
committee  which  he  may  appoint,  be  requested  and  au- 
thorized to  take  such  action  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
desirable  to  this  end,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  this  action  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  and  that  co-operation  be 
invited  from  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  Investment  Bankers  Association, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Merchants  Association  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  others  who  may  be  properly 
interested. 

Mr.  La  vis:    I  offer  that  resolution,  Mr.  President. 
The  resolution  was  seconded. 

President  Perin:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion. It  has  been  moved  and  seconded.  All  in  favor  please  say 
"aye" ;  contrary  minded.     It  seems  to  be  carried. 

A  very  satisfactory  move  forward,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Henry  is  going  to  give  us  the  next  word,  after  which  we 
will  say  au  revoir. 

Mr.  Henry:  No  one  is  more  interested  in  the  world's  eco- 
nomic outlook  than  the  engineer,  whose  employment  depends 
very  largely  on  the  prosperity  of  the  world  in  general  and  his  own 
country  in  particular.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  imme- 
diate future,  it  is  evident  that  the  year  1932,  no  matter  how  badly 
we  may  think  of  it,  was  noted  for  three  outstanding  events,  which 
undoubtedly  brought  about  a  better  state  of  mind  and  halted  the 
decline  which  has  persisted  for  three  years. 

One  of  these  events,  entirely  American,  was  the  formation  and 
functioning  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  which, 
through  the  aid  extended  to  various  corporate  entities,  particularly 
to  banks,  brought  an  end,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  that 
hoarding  of  currency  and  gold  which  threatened  to  put  our  country 
off  the  gold  standard.  That  contingency,  which  seemed  imminent 
a  year  ago,  let  us  hope,  has  now  disappeared. 

The  second  important  event,  this  time  in  Great  Britain,  was 
the  conversion,  without  compulsion,  of  some  two  billion  pounds 
sterling  of  5  per  cent,  internal  government  bonds  into  3V2  per 
cents.,  thereby  substantially  reducing  taxation  and  raising  the 
credit  of  that  great  country.  It  also  showed  a  method  of  relief 
which  might  be  extended  to  other  debtors. 

The  third  event,  European  primarily,  but  really  world-wide, 
was  the  practical  cancellation  of  German  reparations  at  Lausanne 
by  fixing  the  final  payment  of  $750,000,000  which  is  only  IV2 
times  the  annual  payments  under  the  Young  plan.  And  it  was 
stipulated  that  this  payment  should  be  made  only  if  and  when  a 
German  bond  issue  of  this  amount  could  be  sold  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

To  my  mind  this  settlement  of  reparations  was  the  greatest 
and  most  statesmanlike  accomplishment  since  the  War.  The 
next  important  accomplishment  would  be  a  similar  treatment  of 
the  interallied  debts,  for  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  very  great- 
est, causes  of  the  present  depression  has  been  the  assumption  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  commercial  debts  and  political 
debts,  and  that  one  can  be  converted  into  the  other  without  dis- 
turbing business.  Commercial  debts  represent  business  transac- 
tions, and  are  entered  into  willingly  by  both  debtor  and  creditor. 
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On  the  other  hand,  pohtical  debts  do  not  arise  from  business 
transactions,  but  are  forced  on  the  debtor  either  by  a  victorious 
creditor  (reparations)  or  by  force  majeure  (interaUied  debts).  On 
this  point,  George  E.  Roberts,  one  of  our  foremost  economists, 
said  in  an  address  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  IlHnois  Manufac- 
turer's Costs  Association,  Chicago,  April  21,  1931: 

"The  debts  are  a  great  abnormal  element  in  the  situation, 
because  they  do  not  represent  capital  transferred  from  creditor  to 
debtor  for  productive  purposes." 

Sir  Arthur  Salter,  who  is  highly  regarded  as  an  international 
authority,  says  in  his  "Recovery — The  Second  EflFort:" 

"If  we  bear  in  mind  the  special  character  of  reparation  and 
war  debts  as  a  dead-weight  debt,  with  no  productive  asset  behind 
it,  their  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  accumulating  strain  which 
resulted  in  the  financial  crisis  will  be  evident." 

In  his  international  broadcast  of  January  8,  1933,  Sir  Arthur 
said: 

"The  weight  of  intergovernmental  indebtedness  left  by  the 
War  has  certainly  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  whole  financial 
crisis." 

Mr.  Wiggin,  in  his  recent  report  as  Chairman  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  alludes  to  the  interallied  debts  as  "a  great  deter- 
rent to  our  revival."  Referring  to  his  recommendation  in  his 
previous  annual  report  that  "it  would  be  good  business  to  initiate 
a  reduction  in  these  debts  at  this  time,"  he  says,  "Had  we  faced 
this  question  at  that  time  we  should  not  have  the  present  prices  of 
sterling  exchange,  raw  materials  and  farm  products.  We  have 
saved  at  the  spigot  but  lost  at  the  bung."  Moreover,  our  in- 
sistence, through  our  tariff  policy,  that  these  debts  be  paid  largely 
in  gold,  had  much  to  do  with  forcing  Great  Britain  oS  the  gold 
standard,  which  many  believe  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  our 
own  country. 

The  worst  feature  about  the  interallied  debts  is  not  financial 
but  the  radically  dififerent  points  of  view  between  the  debtor  and 
creditor  nations.  Viscount  Snowden  stated  the  debtor  position 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  November  IS,  1932,  when  he  said: 

"Though  the  legality  of  the  Anglo-American  debt  is  not  ques- 
tioned, it  cannot  be  justified  in  equity." 
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Mr.  Keynes  in  the  Herald  Tribune  of  December  12,  1932,  said: 

"I  cannot  regard  this  war  debt  problem  as  primarily  one  of 
economic  consequences  of  payment.  It  is  a  question  of  historic 
justice,  and  of  what  is  right  and  proper  between  nations." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  attitude  of  our  own  people  and  the 
Congress  was  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Lamont  in  his  address  before 
the  Congress  of  Universities,  November  16,  when  he  characterized 
the  war  debts  as  "perfectly  just."  As  these  quotations  un- 
doubtedly represent  the  opinions  of  the  people  of  the  respective 
countries,  as  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  by  our  own  Congress,  both  of  which  respond  quickly 
to  public  opinion,  this  disagreement  as  to  the  justice  of  the  debts 
may  lead  to  consequences  far  more  serious  than  their  direct  effect 
on  our  Federal  budget.  In  my  opinion  nothing  more  favorable  to 
the  World's  Economic  Outlook  could  take  place  this  year  than  the 
settlement  of  the  interallied  debts  on  a  basis  as  satisfactory  to  both 
sides  as  was  the  settlement  of  reparations  at  Lausanne. 

One  of  the  most  promising  events  of  the  present  year  will  be 
the  International  Conference  which  will  meet  in  London  some  time 
during  the  spring  or  summer,  at  which  all  matters  affecting  the 
economic  situation  will  be  discussed,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  interallied  debts,  which  our  Government  desires  to  settle 
separately  with  each  nation.  One  of  the  most  important  matters 
to  be  discussed  at  the  London  Conference  will  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monetary  standard  to  which  all  of  the  commercial  na- 
tions can  adhere.  In  recent  years  gold  has  been  the  international 
standard,  but  since  England  went  off  the  gold  standard  in  Septem- 
ber, 1931,  her  example  has  been  followed  by  many  other  nations, 
so  at  the  present  time  the  only  countries  of  importance  on  the  gold 
standard  are  the  United  States,  France,  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
Belgium.  The  imperfections  of  the  gold  standard  are  evident, 
but  whether  silver,  bimetallism  or  the  commodity  dollar  would  be 
an  improvement  is  a  debatable  question,  and  one  which  no  doubt 
will  be  carefully  considered  at  the  Conference. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fluctuation  of  gold  with  respect  to 
commodities  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  difl&culty  in  which  debt- 
ors now  find  themselves.  In  order  to  liquidate  at  the  present  time 
a  debt  made  in  1920,  it  requires  the  payment  of  more  than  double 
the  commodity  produced  by  the  debtor  whether  wheat,  copper, 
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petroleum,  rubber,  cotton  or  whatnot.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
debtor  in  1920  had  to  liquidate  a  loan  made  in  1913,  he  could 
have  done  it  with  one-half  his  commodity.  Such  fluctuations  in 
the  standard  of  value  with  respect  to  commodities  in  twenty  years 
add  greatly  to  the  uncertainties  of  business.  Various  solutions 
outside  of  the  change  in  the  standard  itself  have  been  suggested. 
Francis  W.  Hirst  of  London,  in  an  article  in  the  Herald  Tribune  of 
January  17,  1932,  said: 

"I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  as  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  the  gold  debt  problem  can  be  solved  with 
perfect  justice  to  both  parties  by  the  application  of  a  wholesale 
index  number  from  the  period  of  its  inception." 

This  suggestion  is  similar  to  that  made  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  January  8,  1933,  by  F.  J.  Lisman: 

"The  gold  standard,  like  all  human  institutions,  is  far  from 
perfect ....  It  should  be  possible  gradually  to  evolve  a  modifica- 
tion which  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  prevalent  gold  stand- 
ard. This  could  be  done  by  adjusting  salaries,  wages,  rents 
and  other  payments  due  under  long  time  contracts  to  the  price 
level  when  necessary  from  time  to  time,  rather  than  to  change  the 
weight  of  the  gold  coin  or  its  previous  face  value.  ..." 

Another  important  matter  which  needs  adjustment,  and  which 
will  be  discussed  at  the  International  Conference,  is  that  of 
tariffs.  The  high  tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  was  established 
when  the  upbuilding  of  its  industries  was  necessary,  and  when  it 
was  a  debtor  nation.  Now  that  its  industries  have  been  estab- 
lished and  it  is  a  creditor  nation,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  former 
policy  is  valid.  At  any  rate,  since  other  nations  have  recently 
established  tariffs,  directed  in  many  instances  against  the  United 
States,  it  is  evident  that  the  lowering  of  our  tariff  will  be  advisable, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  at  the  London  Conference  our  representatives 
will  take  into  account  the  changed  economic  situation  which  our 
country  now  holds  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Another  matter  which  I  think  should  be  thoroughly  consid- 
ered by  our  own  people  is  what  effect  our  changed  immigration 
policy  may  have  had  on  the  present  economic  situation.  For  ten 
years  before  the  War  immigrants  arrived  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000 
per  year.  Had  there  been  no  change  in  our  immigration  laws, 
we  would  have  had  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  some 
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12,000,000  additional  consumers  of  foodstuffs  and  manufactured 
articles.  And  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  we  can  invent 
machines  to  produce,  we  must  depend  on  individuals  to  consume. 
Whether  this  increased  population  would  have  added  to  unem- 
ployment is  a  debatable  question.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  percentage  of  unemployment  is  no  greater  now  than 
it  was  after  the  panics  of  1873  and  1893  when  the  population  was 
much  less.  In  England,  under  Queen  Anne,  with  a  population  less 
than  6,000,000,  and  before  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine, 
during  a  period  of  depression,  one-fourth  of  the  population  were 
cared  for  either  by  public  or  private  charity.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment, since  the  War,  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  shortage  of  labor,  brought  about  by  our  new  immi- 
gration policy.  Had  the  old  policy  remained  in  effect,  wages 
would  not  have  risen  to  their  excessive  post-war  figures,  and  the 
necessity  for  labor-saving  devices  would  have  been  greatly  lessened. 
The  fear  of  aliens  that  has  been  evident  since  the  War  has  little 
foundation.  When  we  entered  the  War  we  had  in  this  country 
10,000,000  aliens  who  had  been  here  only  from  one  to  ten  years, 
and  yet  no  belligerent  nation  was  more  united  in  the  War  than  we 
were,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  we  can  readily  assimilate 
1,000,000  immigrants  per  year.  At  any  rate,  the  effect  of  our  post- 
war immigration  policy,  which  caused  over-development  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  cut  down  our  consumers  by  ten  per  cent., 
should  be  carefully  considered  in  any  study  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation.  However,  this  is  not  a  matter  requiring  imme- 
diate action. 

To  sum  up:  The  outstanding  economic  events  of  1932,  all  of 
which  were  favorable,  were:  first,  the  settlement  of  German  repa- 
rations; second,  the  establishment  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation;  third,  the  conversion  of  the  British  Government  in- 
ternal 5's  to  3V2's. 

The  principal  economic  needs  of  1933  are:  first,  the  settlement 
of  the  interallied  debts;  second,  the  adoption  of  an  international 
monetary  standard  suitable  for  present  conditions;  third,  the 
gradual  lowering  of  tariffs  under  the  leadership  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

President  Perin:  I  am  sure  the  Institute  is  grateful  to 
Mr.  Henry  for  that  scholarly  address. 

Before  we  break  up,  Mr.  Crocker  wants  to  say  a  word  to  us. 
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Mr.  Crocker:  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Institute  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  and  Fellow  Guests — I  shall  not  detain  you 
very  long.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I  have  been  edified 
by  these  addresses.  I  believe  that  if  Mr.  Chandler  can  take  care 
of  the  bankers,  and  Mr.  Allen  can  handle  the  contractors  and  the 
engineers  who  have  spoken  can  handle  the  depression  generally, 
things  are  going  to  come  out  all  right. 

I  might  add  considerable  to  what  has  been  said.  I  might 
mention  some  of  the  things  which  my  friends  have  forgotten  to  say. 
But  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  shall  not  do  so.  All  that  I  have  in 
mind  is  to  express  my  pleasure  at  being  your  guest.  I  have  en- 
joyed the  dinner,  and  I  have  enjoyed  the  addresses  very  much  in- 
deed.    I  feel  greatly  edified. 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  express  to  you  the  greetings  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  our  congratulations 
upon  the  splendid  work  you  are  doing.  We  are  now  holding  otu" 
annual  meeting,  and  as  most  of  you  are  members  of  our  Society, 
I  need  not  say  anything  about  that.  We  are  all  working  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  and  we  are  all  hoping  and  trying  to  bring  the  country 
out  of  some  of  the  ailments  it  possesses. 

I  hope  we  will  have  success,  and  I  confidently  feel  that  while 
perhaps  we  have  not  hit  the  bottom  in  this  depression,  we  have  hit 
something  very  hard,  and  I  feel  with  the  engineers  that  we  are 
coming  out  of  it  all  right. 

President  Perin:  The  meeting  will  stand  adjourned,  gen- 
tlemen. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-ten  o'clock. 
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Treasurer's  Report  for  1932 

Bank  Balance,  January  1,  1932 $4,126.59 

Total  Receipts 4,563 .  34 

$8,689.93 
Total  Disbursements 5,914. 50 

Balance,  December  31,  1932 $2,775.43 

Central  Hanover  Bank  &  Trust  Co. .    $1 ,500 .  52 
Drydock  Savings  Institution 1,274.91 


$2,775.43 
This  cash  balance  of  $2,775 .  43  includes  $1,730 .  00  for  1933  dues. 


Operating  Statement  for  1932 

Receipts  applicable  to  1932: 

Annual  Dues $4,317.50 

Entrance  Fees 75 .  00 

Interest 198.19 

Accounts  Receivable 80 .  00 

$4,670.69 
Disbursements: 

Office  Salary $2,080.00 

Printing  and  Stationery 1,247.95 

General  Expenses 266 .  46 

Rent  and  Electric  Light 1,028.47 

Petty  Cash,  Telephone  and  Telegraph  240.56 

Reporting 49 .42 

Traveling  Expenses 76 .  28 

Dues  to  Other  Organizations 195.00 

Public  Relations 488.90 

Accounts  Payable 65.68     5,738.72 


Deficit,    $1,068.03 
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Current  Assets: 

3  New  York  City  Bonds,  4%;   par  value,  $2,500; 

market  value $2,175.00 

1  U.  S.  Treasury  Bond,  41/4%;    par  value,  $500; 

market  value 550 .  00 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  (10%  annual  depreciation)  238 .  50 

Cash  in  Banks 2,775.43 

Total  Assets,   $5,738.93 


Secretary's  Report  for  1932 

January  16,  1933. 

Membership,  January  1,  1932 115 

Members  elected  during  year 3     118 

Lost  by  death 3 

Lost  by  resignation 5        8 

Total  Membership,  December  31,  1932 110 


New  Members: 

William  Bowie Washington,  D.  C. 

William  B.  Poland New  York 

F.  W.  Scheidenhelm New  York 

Deaths: 

Morris  Knowles Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

C.  O.  Mailloux New  York 

William  Barclay  Parsons New  York 

Resignations: 

H.  Burdett  Cleveland New  York 

Theo.  L.  Condron Chicago 

Frederic  R.  Harris New  York 

George  E.  Low New  Jersey 

John  Nolen Massachusetts 
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Meetings  Held  during  1932 

Council  Meetings 10 

Average  Attendance 7 

Executive  Committee  Meetings 1 

Attendance 3 

General  Meetings: 

Annual  Meeting,  January  18,  1932. 

Union  League  Club,  New  York. 

Attendance — Members,  39;   Guests,  8. 

Luncheon    Meetings    (preceding    monthly    Council 

Meetings) 11 

Average  Attendance,  Members 17 

Average  Attendance,  Guests 4 
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